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Nov. 23, 1710. 
SIR, 


S little as I love Scandal, whatever 
ſide it comes from, I have prevail'd 
with my ſelf, in. Obedience to 
your Commands, to run over the 
| Bundle youſent me; and knowing, 
you to be a Perſon of that Integrity and Ho- 
nour, as to have more regard to Truth than 
Party, I will without more Ceremony — 
you my Thoughts as you deſire, upon ſuch 
Parts of them as relate to the Management of 
the War, which I hope you will find not to be 
the leſs true or juſt for the Haſte they are writ 
in; for plain Truths need no Diſguiſe; Ficti- 
on and Ornament are of no Advantage, but 
when they ſerve a Cauſe, that can't bear to 
be ſeen in its true Light. This I hope will be 
Excuſe enough, for the many Marks of Haſte 
and Negligence you will meet with in this 
long Letter. | | 
You won't expect I ſhould conſider each of 
theſe Papers by themſelves, that would be gi- 
ving too much trouble to one, who, I know, - 
is too good a Judge to th ink them of ſo much 
Conſequence; The Letter to the Examiner is a 
mere Declamation, and conſider'd in that 
View is a pretty ſmart Performance, and you 
may read it to be entertain'd, but not to be 
infornvd ; there is _ Fire and . 
But 


[2] 

But no Reaſoning, Judgment or Experience, 
plain Marks of og Writer, who may. in 
time ripen into ſomething conſiderable, and 
come up to the Author of Arlus and Odolphus, 
which is the Fiction of a more able Writer, and 
has. the Beauties of a tolerable Romance; and 
to ſhew the Skill of the Author, is very happi- 
ly calld a Secret Hiſtory; which is à Cover for 
all the Lyes the Father of them can invent, 
ſince that Name immediately forbids all ask- 
ing of Queſtions; for were the Proofs to be 
produc d, ' where would be the Secret? Ican't 
ay; I was fo well pleas'd with Sir Thomas, 
which I found 10 dull and tedious, cwas im- 
poſſible to get thro! it, there is, by all I could 
ſee, neither Decorum nor Argument, nor Life 
in it ; the Author ſhews he was ſadly put to it 

for Matter, when he is forc'd, to make up 
His Invective, to take in the Compaſs of 
22 Vers, the fatal Period ſome among us are 
ſo angry with, that is 18 more, than the pre- 
{ent Change is concern'd in; for tis but 
four Years-ar-moſt, that his Principals pretend 
to think (for think they don't, as I full ſhew 
vou by and by) that the Management of Af- 
fairs has been wrong. In ſhort, cis a ſtupid un- 
natural Piece, and what made me more ſick of 
it, I have been told, tis as ungrateful as tis ſenſe- 

lefs, writ by a Man, who owes his Bread to 
thoſe; Whom he has with ſo much Venome 
drawn his Penagainſt. L don't know whether 
ybu will agree with me;when Itellyou, think 
cke Fetter from a Foreign Miniſter tlie moſt artful 
Performance of them all; the reſt: ſeem to be 
the Works of under Agents, from Directions 
and Hints mark d out for them; but this I take 
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to be the Work of the chief Operator himſelf; 
who, if he was not at. leiſure. to write more 
largely, has in this ſhore Piece ſufficiently 
ſhewn, what a Right he has to the Eſteem the 
World have long had for him; there being in 
ic ſome quick and crafty Turns, and an afs 
fected Appearance of Fairneſs, with which he 
gilds over the blackeſt Poiſon of Malice and 
Invention. You'll ſee I uſe that laſt Word, in 
the modern Senſe of it; and in my Mind the 
whole Letter is well enough contriv'd, to an- 
{wer its Deſign ; which plainly is, to pleale 
Friends, take off Enemies, amuſe and quiet all, 
who are not acquainted with Affairs, nor en 
ter into Patties, but by the new Scheme might 
be apt to be alarm d. Faults on both ſides has, to 
my thinking, a good deal of plain common 
Senſe in it, which Experience has all along 
juſtify'd, and I dare ſay always will. And 
common Senſe at this time of Day, I take to 
be a great Commendation to a Paper, and 
that this Writer ſeldom looſes ſight of, except 
where his Cauſe obliges him to quit it; which 
it does in ſeveral places, but no where more 
than where he ſpeaks of Credit, all which is 
as mean, as the late Eſſay upon that Subject 
and that I take to be the moſt affected uncom . 
mon myſterious Piece of Nonſenſe, even this 
wonderful Year has product. 
-. Taking theſe Papers together, there is dne 
thing in them, for which I migbtihy admire 
the able Architect, under whom they have all 
been form'd ; and that is the Difference of 
Spirit one fees in them, according to the ſeve- 
ral ſorts of Readers they are intended to im. 
pale on. rr ro: the: Tu 
erty 2 


ries, 
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ries, another is to gain the Whigs, or divide them 


at leaſt , others pretend mightily to Moderati- 


on; to catch the Men that have Honeſty and 
Temper, and have not engag'd far in either 
Party; others ſeem chiefly defign'd to impoſe 
on Foreigners, and make them believe, all we 
have been doing theſe ſix Months, is only a 
perſonal Buſineſs, that can have no Influence 
on the Publick ; that therefore the Allies, par- 
ticularly the Dutch, and the Houſe of Hanno- 
ver, ſhould not be alarm'd to ſee thoſe Men 
diſgrac'd, who, whatever other Faults they 
may have, never lay under the Suſpicion of 
favouring Popery and France; but have been 
ever true to the Revolution: have always gone 
into Meaſures for a vigorous Proſecution of 
the War, and have conſtantly been ſtruggling 
to gain new Securities for the Defence of the 
Proteſtant Succeſſion. | 
The various Shapes of this Poſture-Maſter 
in Politicks, make this Bundle of Papers, me- 
thinks, if you will pardon the Compariſon, 
not much unlike a Pedler's Rare-Show, in 
which there is a great Number of very diffe- 
rent Figures, all in Motion at once ; which 
the gaping Spectators think there is ſome 
ſtrange Magick in, and that the Spring of 
Action is in themſelves; when in Truth they 
are nothing but the Pedler's Engines, mov'd 
all by one and the ſame ſecret Hand, and all 
contriv'd for the ſame End, to delude and 
cheat the Multityde. And what is ſtill more 
ſurpriſing, this great Maſter himſelf has in his 
own Perſon acted, and that at the ſame time, 
all the different Parts, which his Tools in their 
Writings haye but copy'd from him. oy 
5 | What- 
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whatever various Figures theſe Engines of his 
Aﬀe& to move in, and whatever different 
ways they take, they all make to the ſame End, 
and agree in thoſe Parts, of which you deſire 
my Opinion, I mean in cenſuring the Manage- 
ment ofthe War, and endeavouring to ruin the 


Reputation of thoſe, who have been hitherto 


the chief Directors of it. Upon which Head 


all they ſay, may be reduc d to theſe four 
Points. 


iff. That a good Peace might have been had 


at the end of the Ramellies Campaign. 

24ly. That the War in Spain has been ſhame. 
fully neglected, tho' the Recovery of that 
Kingdom was the chief thing we 'propos'd by 
entring into the War. 

zdly. That puſhing the War in Flanders was 
puſhing it in the wrong Place, France being 
cover'd on that ſide with ſo ſtrong a Frontier. 

4thly. That it is many ways apparent, that 
the Duke of Marlborough has unneceſſarily pro- 
long'd the War for his own Intereſt. | 

Now if it can be ſhewn, that theſe terrible 
Accuſations are not only falſe in themſelves, 
but certainly known to be ſo by the Authors 
of them, I leave it to you, to conſider, what 
Regard ought to be had to ſuch Men, or what 
Treatment they deſerve, who have ſo groſly 
impoſed upon the Nation, to the apparent Ha- 
zard of its Safety, and of loſing all the Fruits 
we might hope for, from a War, that has 
been hitherto conducted with ſo much Glory 
and Succeſs. VE 

To clear theſe great Points, we are deſir'd, 


it ſeems, to go no farther back than the four 


laſt Years at moſt ; in truth tis not * a- 
ove 


[6 ] 
bove three that there is any Diſpute about; 
Till then, all is allow'd to have gone well for 
certain Reaſons, that held good, till about 
the time, that the French King diſmiſs d Mon- 
ſieur Chamillard from the Finances, for no o. 
ther Reaſon, that I have ever heard, but to 
ſhew us what we ought to have done here at 
che ſame time; and twas not the Fault of 
thoſe, who have play d their Game better 
ſince, that we did not. This was in February, 
17% all the Complaints we have heard of 
the Management of the War, are from the be- 
ginning of that Year, but without much Noiſe 
till theſe laſt ſix Months. Since then we have 
been told, every thing relating to the War i 
wrong, and are fill'd with loud Clamours of 
Grievances, whichbefore went abroad in gen- 
tle Whiſpers: only, or were not at all heard 
of. And ONT 

Firſt, They tell us, a a Good Peace might 
have been had at the End of the Ramellie 
Campaign. | 

Now to decide this Queſtion, we muſt firſt 
ſettle what a Good Peace is; and in order to 
that muſt conſider, what it was we went into 
the War for. No body wants to be told, that 
this was chiefly to obtain theſe two Ends, the 
Reſtitution of the Spaniſh Monarchy to the 
Houſe of Auſtria, and the procuring of a good 
Barrier againſt France on the fide of the Ne- 
therlands. Without which two Points there can 
be no Security for Great- Britain, that their beſt 
Trade will not be loſt, and with it their Reli- 
gion and Government, and every thing that 
is dear to them; for we ſhould every Minute 
boi danger of having che Bigotry, Seen 


TD 


1 

and Poverty of France ford upon us, by the 
exorbitant Power of that moſt arbitrary Prinee, 
if he ſhould be ſuffer d to ſtrengthen himſelf 
with the Addition of that vaſt Monarchy, who 
was before much too Great for his Neigh- 
bours; to ſay nothing of the Safety of the 
Dutch, or the Liberty of Europe; ths laſt of 
which moſt of us, I fear, have little or no 
Senſe of; and for the Safety of the Dutch, fo 
fatal a Deluſion has poſſeſt many of us, that 
one may every Day meet with Men, who are 
filly enough to wiſh againſt it. Now the Spa- 
» Monarchy, the Reſtitution of which is 
the firſt Article of the Grand Alliance, is 
known by every body to conſiſt, beſides the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, of theſe two great Parts, 
of Spain and the Indies, and of Milan, Naples 
and Sicily, - with Sardinia, and the adjacent 
Ifles. And a good Barrier againſt France 
means at leaſt a better than the Dutch had be- 
fore; which by the Experience of fifry Years 
has been found to be much too weak for fo 
large a Frontier; the Spaniſh Flanders and its 
Capital City Gand, having in truth no Cover 
at all; and Brabant but a very poor one; while 
the French being intire Maſters of the Lys and 
Schelde, both Provinces he expos?d to their 
Invaſions. Look but on ſome large Maps of 
theſe Provinces, ſuch as have been printed of 
lare Years, and your 0 a will preſently 
convinee you of the Truth of this. But if this 
Reſtitution and this Barrier were thought ne- 
ceflary at our ent ring into the War, no body, 
I preſume, will ſay, they are leſs neceſſary 
now, when ſo much more has been done to 
gain theſe Ends, than any body at the Begin 
„r ning 
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ning could ever hope to ſee. And if cheſe two 


Points are neceſſary, then no Peace without 


them can be a Good Peace. Let us then com- 


pare this Good Peace with what the French 
offer d at the end of the Ramellies Campaign; 
which is ſo far from being a Secret, that the 
Letters written to the Maritime Powers by the. 


Flector of Bavaria, who was employ'd by the 


King of France to make the firſt Overture, 
were immediately communicated to all the 
Allies, and by their Conſent made publick : 
And who-ever will be at the Pains to look 


back to the News Papers, and Mon 


even the common Yearly Collections, 


thly 


Accounts of that Time, or will conſult 


will 


ſee there is no Myſtery in the Whole of 
that Affair; which, in ſhort, is no more 
than this, that the French offer'd to give up 
to the Allies, which of theſe two they lik'd 


beſt, either Spain and the Indies; or Milan, 


Na- 


ples and Sicily, &c. Which Offer was unani- 


mouſly rejected. 
I ſuppoſe, there is no need of proving, 


that 


the Allies ought not to have accepted either 
Part of this Alternative, it being ſo ſhort of 


what upon our Ent'rance into the War 


was 


thought neceſſary. To have been content with 


a Moiety of what we went into the War 


for, 


after ſo many Succeſſes, and not a few ſurpri- 
zingly Great, would have rend'red us inexcu- 
ſable to all Poſterity; and ſome body, who, 
we are now told, prolongs the War, would 
have been ſaid to have been well paid for ſuch 
a Peace ; *twould have been in the Language 


France, and nothing leſs than his Head c 


of the Faction, a plain Caſe we were {old to 


ould 
have 
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have aton'd for it. But inſtead of proving the 
Abſurdity of accepting ſuch à Peace, I ſhall 
ſhew you rather, what to every body is not ſo 
plain; and that is, that the French were not 
ſincere ; they meant nothing by their Offer bur 
to amuſe the Allies, and knew, they could not 
all agree to accept either Part of the Alterna- 
tive, and that England and Holland without the 
Emperor could not take Spain and the Indies, 
were they never ſo much inclin d to it. For 
had the Allies hearken'd to this Propoſal, it 
had been in the Power of the French to have 
clos'd with which they wou d. Now tis eaſy 
to ſee what this muſt have ended in: For in 
ſuch a Partition, there is no doubt, but asthe 
Dutch and we ſhould have been for Spain and 
the Indies, *tis as plain, the Emperor would 
have made the other Part his Choice, which is 
evidently beſt for him. Which Part now of 
the Allies in this Diviſion would France be moſt 


willing to comply with? or in other Words, 


which Part of the Monarchy would they 
choſe of the two to quit? A Man muſt be 
blind not to ſee, that the Part the Emperor 
would like beſt to have, the ſame France would 
like beſt to part with: Behold then the ne- 
ceſſary Conſequence of heark'ning to ſuch. 
Terms; the Confederacy broken, and the Ma- 
ritime Powers left to ſhift for themſelves, 
without being able to obtain either of the 
Parts, when they ought to be content, accor- 
ding to the Terms of the Grand Alliance, 
with nothing leſs than both. | Woe 
Who now, I would fain know, have moſt 
Reaſon to complain that theſe Offers were re- 
$4, C | jected 9 | 
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jected, the People of London or Vienna? The 
who might have had the Part they had mofl 
mind to, if they would have abandor'd their 
Allies, or we, who *tis certain, beſides the 
Infamy of ſo bafe an Action, could have had 
nothing? Had the Writers, who are ſo' able 
at making Something out of Nothing, had 
their Lot in Auſtrian Ground, what a Field 
had there been for them? What rare Matter 
to ſhew their Skill in? What ſpecious Pre- 
tences, without the help of Seeret Hiſtory, to 
give out, that the Emperor was ill advis d? 
What! reject ſo advantageous an Offer, by 
which ſo great an Addition of real Strength 
would have been made to the Houſe of Auſtria, 
and that at a Time, when they were ſo unable 
to carry on the War, when the People have 
been exhauſted with continual Wars for more 
than T hirty Years! When the Malecontent 
are at the Gates of the Capitol! When the 
King of Sweden inſults in that outrageous 
manner, the Imperial Dignity, and every 
Minute threatens an Invaſion"! Is that a 
Time to reject ſo Good a Peace, and 
hazard the Safety of the Empire in Comple- 
ment to the Maritime Powers? What wicked 
Counſellors muſt theſe be, who can adviſe at 
this rate? Is it not plain they are falſe, and 
in ſome other Enebelt, or that they mind no- 
thing elſe but making their own-Fortunes, 
when they act ſo manifeſtly againſt the Wel- 
fare and Honour of the Imperial Family, and 
ſhew they have no Regard to the Safety even 
of the Empire? Would not this be the Lan- 
guage of the Faction, if the Scene — 5 

os has we . * rom 
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from London to Vienna? And yet we don't 


hear, that either the Emperor or his People, 
have hitherto thought it any Crime in the Mi- 
niſters, who would not hearken to thoſe 
Terms; inſtead of that, all the World think it 
much for their Honour, that they have ap- 
pear'd true ro themſelves, and faithful to their 
Allies, in rejecting ſo pitiful and inſecure a 
Peace. 4011 6 5 | 

And is not this a Reproach to us, who ſuf- 
fer our ſelves to be deluded by ſuch vile Impo- 
ſters, who would perſwade us our of our 


Senſes, that Half che Spaniſb Monarchy is as 


good as the Whole, and that Nothing is as good 
as Half. For I have ſhe wn you, that one Half 
only was offer d, and that even that could not 
be had. It muſt ſure, to all Thinking Men, be 
very ſurprizing, that we only of all the Allies 
ſhou'd complain that this ridiculous Offer of 
the French was rejected, when we of all of them 
have moſt reaſon to be pleas d with it: There 
muſt needs be ſome Secret in it above the reach 
of common Senſe, that all of a ſudden this 
ſhou'd be made a Capital Crime in our Mini- 
ſters, their not doing Three Years ago that, 


which if they had done, we ſhould all before 


now have thought they deſery'd: to loſe their 
Il believe you begin to be tir d wich this Ar- 

ticle, and would be content I ſhould ſay no 
more in ſo plain a Caſe, after ſuch a Diſco- 
very of the Impudence of theſe State Mounte- 


banks, who would have perſwaded us, that, 
we. were dangerouſly ill, when we ſaw and 


felt our ſelves to be very well; and that we 


C2 were 
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were all undone, if we did not leave the'$kil- 
ful and able Hands we had long us d with ſo 
much Succeſs, to try their boaſted Medi- 
cines, when we were not in the leaſt want of 
them. No body, if you will believe them, 
have ſuch univerſal Remedies for all the Evils 
of the State as they; and under this popular 
Pretence of curing the Nation, they take 
all the Pains they can to poiſon it; of 
which I have already given you one Ex- 
ample; you ſhall have more in what follows, 
- But before I diſmiſs this Subject; I muſt 
beg leave to obſerve one thing farther, which 
is of too much moment to be paſt over; and 
that is, That they who have done their Coun- 
try ſo much Service in rejecting this Offer 
from the French, would have done it ſtill much 
greater, could they have prevented any Re- 
gard being given to it. For tho'the'refuſing 
theſe Terms could do no harm, the hearkning 
to them I will ſhew you did a great deal. The 
Inclination ſome People of the ſame Comple- 
xion with the Author of the Secret Hiſtory, 
expreſs d to come to a Treaty with the French 
upon the Terms offer d, rais d in the Imperial 
Court a great Jealouſy, that rhe Maritime 
Powers were tampering with France,” and ma- 
king Terms forthemſelves, to which the Inte- 
reſt of the Houſe of Auſtria was to be ſacrific d: 
This put that Court upon Meaſures that had a 
fatal Influence on the next Campaign, and 
eccaſion'd the two moſt unfortunate Events 
par have happen'd all this War. Firſt, This 
duſpicion made them begin and 'conclude a 
Treaty with the French for evacuating the 


Mila- 
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Milaneſe, without the Privity of Eagland and 
Holland, who did not know one Word of tiie 
Matter. And hat do you think was the 
Conſequence of this? Why, it gave the French 
an Opportunity of ſending immediately into 
Spain a great Body of good Veteran Troops; 
and tis to this Reinforcement ſent the Duke 
of Anjou, that we owe the Loſs of the Bar- 
ele of Almanxa, which prov'd fo fatal to our 
Aﬀairs on that Side; if thoſe Froops had not 
joyn d, we had been Superior to the Enemy, 
and that Battle had either not been fought, or 
it had been won, and Spain with it, conſider- 


ing the ill Condition the Duke of Anjous Af. 


fairs were then in; and the true Reaſon we 
ventur'd that Battle, was to prevent the Jun- 
&ion, which we did not know, or at leaſt did 
not believe, was made at the Time we foughit; 
a Miſtake, we may think, very eaſily made in 
Spain, lien tis known, we owe the Victory 
of Ramellies to the French making the very fame 

Miſtake in Hunders, where they thought the 
Egliſb had not at that Time joynd the Con- 
federate Army, and reckon'd for certain that 
the Danes at leaſt; neither had, nor could: 
And this Perſwaſion made them venture a Bat- 
tle, which the French have ſo much reaſon to 
remember, - without waiting for a conſidera- 
ble Body of Troops that were coming to 
them from the Rhine, the Head of which 
were actually at Namur, hen Monfieur Vil- 
leroy began his March towards the Confede- 


rates. But to return, tis plain the French had 
not gain'd the Battle of Almanxa without that 
Reinforcement from ly, and even with it, 


tho 
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tho the Battle was fought in Arril, and our 
Army was in a manner ruin'd by that Blow, 
all they did that Year, was only to take Leri- 
4a. But that Reinforcement could not have 
been ſent, had not the Secret Treaty 
for the Evacuation of the Milaneſe been 
made; and the Treaty had not been made; 
had not the Jealouſy rais'd in the Imperial 
Court, by the Inclination of ſome Peo- 
ple, expreſs'd to hearken to the Offer 
of the French, made them | reſolve. upon 
ſecuring ſomething for themſelves. And 
the ſame Jealouſy. put them upon taking 
another Step, no leſs prejudicial to the com- 
mon Cauſe; and that was the Expedition to 
W which they could not be prevaiFd with 
to defer upon the repeated and moſt preſſing 
Inſtances that the Maritime Powers made to 
them by their Miniſters, both at Vienna and 
Iraly. And the Conſequence of the Expediti- 
on was, that it not only diverted a great part: 
of the Troops, that were to execute the Pro- 
ject on Toulon, but retarded for a conſiderable. 
time the March of the reſt; and this Loſs of 
Time, and leſſening of their Numbers, ſeem 
to have been the chief Occaſions of the Miſ- 
carriage of that glorious Enterprize. Nothing 
made the Imperial Court ſo obſtinately bent on 
that unhappy Expedition, but the Fears they 
had, that Naples as well as Milan, would at 
the Hague be given up to facilitate a Peace, 
which they were reſolv d to prevent, by get- 
ting Poſſeſſion as ſoon as they could. This 
is all we have got by heark ning to thoſe Of- 
fers, which tis now thought a great Crime 
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ws did not cloſe with ; the Loſs of the Battle 
of Almanza, and the Miſcarriage of the Pro- 


ject on Toulon, the greateſt, moſt important, 
beft concerted Enterprize thati was ever en- 
tred on. And both theſe Misfortunes had in 
all Probability been prevented, had the Of- 
fers of the French been roundly rejected at the 
firſt, and no Occaſion of Jealouſy had, by liſt- 
ning to them, been given the Imperial Court. 
This is all plain naked Truth and Fact, which 
theſe Writers, or thoſe at leaſt that dictate 
to them, know ascertainly, as they do, that 
two and two make four; and if they have any 


Modeſty, they will bluſh when you let them 


ſee their Inventions thus expos'd. | 

After ſaying ſo much of that Part of the Of- 
fer the French made, which concerns the Par- 
tition they propos d of the Spaniſh Monarchy, 
which we ought not to have accepted if we 
could, and could not if we would ; there is 
no need of telling you, what Barrier was of- 
fer'd for the Netherlands, which the Dutch were 


moſt concern'd in, who don't uſe to neglect 


good Offers to come ar Peace, if we may be- 
lieve the Faction, who have for a long time 
pretended to fear nothing ſo much, as their 
quitting the Alliance for their own ſeparate 


Intereſt. Tho' now the noble Firmneſs they 
have ſhewn in adhering to it, till Terms may 


be had to the Satisfaction of all Parties, is by 


_ theſe ill deſigning Politicians, who can take 


every thing = wrong Handle, © imputed 
to them for a C 


if they are, tis not for want of ſome Mens 
taking the moſt. effectual Methods to cure 


they 90 not be guilty of much longer; or 
them 


ime; a Crime perhaps, that 
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them of u Fault, which L/ don't rembmber 
they were ever before blamd for. Ki 

That this is the Whole Truth of ehis Mac. 
ter, chat theſe and no other, were the Offets 
the Freveb made after the Ramellies Campaign; 
L will give you,” beſides thoſe already hinted 
at, one plain atmhentich Proof; which ds 25 
good 25 2 thouſand Demonſtrations, and that 
is a Letter of! the French King to che Pope, 
on this Subject, writ in the following Sprin * 
when all Thoughts of Peace were at an e 
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This Letier may de found 12 tha Mercwe 1 
orique & Politique, Tom. 43. pag. 37. * 
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bear the. holy Exhortations of the Vicar of Jeſus 
Chriſt. When we left it tothe Arbitration of your 
Holineſs to ſatisfy the Rights and Demands of the 
Emperor, by. a valuable Compenſation, upon ſome 
Parts of the Spaniſh Monarchy. : The Miniſtry of 
your Holineſs were charg'd with the Care of 
making the Prepoſal of it to that Prince. But with 
what Haughtineſs did he reject it! Having ſaid 
Things exorbitant, and inſolently demanded that cur 
Grandſon ſhou'd be recall d. Who cou'd have 
thought, moſt: holy Father, that he wou'd have made 
ſo arrogant a Return to an inſulted King, to a Mi- 
niſter of your Holineſs, and to our Love of Peace. 
For the Conjuncture, far from being favourable ta 
the Houſe of Auſtria, ſeem'd then to threaten it, 
by the Superiority of our Forces, and by or gaining 
the Battle of Caſlano. But God, who is the Ma- 
ſter of Events, chang d the Poſture of our Affairs. 
| Net tho we were employ'd with the Cares of repairing 
our Loſſes, we had ſtill in our Minds the Idea we 
had conceiv'd of Peace, at the time even of our great- 
eſt Proſperity. We renew'd to Holland the Of- 
fer of a Barrier for their State, and of the Se- 
curity demanded for their Trade; reſerving it 
{till co our ſelves to treat with the Emperor a- 
bout a Compenſation. Propoſitions ſo reaſonable 
were again rejected by the Intrigues of that Party, 
which had ſhew'd it ſelf averſe to the Ad- 
vancement of our Grandſon: And then we em- 
ploy'd all our Thoughts to increaſe our Preparati- 
ons for a War, which had been violently and un- 
quſtly declar d againſt us. 

' Nevertheleſs as it becomes us to be obedient to the 
pious Exhortat ions of your Holineſs: And to the 
End that our Enemies may have no pretence to impute 
to us the Loſs of ſo much Chriſtian Blood, as is al- 

ak D ready 


L 


ready ſpilt, and now going to be let out, we will 
give your Holineſs a plain and frank Account of the 
-Diſpoſition we are in for Peace. We will therefore 
acquaint your Holineſs, that the King our Grand- 
ſon, has intruſted us with full Power to convey 
the Arch-Duke a Part of thoſe Eſtates that 
compoſe the Spaniſh Monarchy. The Cathbolick 
King has the Hearts of the true Spaniards, and is 
contentito reign over them. „ 

It only depends therefore on the Emperor to ex- 
plain himſelf at this time, who may have, if be 
pleaſes, for ever reunited to bis Family, The Mi- 
laneſe, Naples, and Sicily, with the other 
Hands belonging to Spain, that are fituate in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

We ſhould eaſily agree about a Barrier for the 
Republick of the united Provinces : And the 
Two Pretences for the War, being thus remov d, it 
2wo0u'd not be difficult to put an End to thoſe Miſ- 
la ws which Europe has been ſo long oppreſsd 
with. 4 | 

Me pray God that he will preſerve your Holineſs 


a great many Years in the Government of his 
Church. | 


Your Devout Son, 


the King of France 
and Navarre, 


S. Louis. 


0 I ſhall leave it to your ſelf to make the Refle- 
ctions Which naturally ariſe from this Letter; 
and having thus plainly ſhewn you how une: 

b els 


e 
leſs the firſt Complaint of theſe Writers is, I 
ſhall endeavour to prove to you with the fame 


Glearneſs, that there is as little Ground for the 


next, which is this: 

2, That the War in Spain $4 been ſhame- 
fully neglected, tho? the Recovery of that King- 
dom was the chief thing we propos d by entring 
into the War. 

This is the moſt plauſible of all their Com- 
plaints, and yer 1 doubt not but I ſhall eaſily 
convince you, that it has, if poſſible, leſs Senſe 
in it than any of the reſt. We that live at home 
have for the moſt Part, no other Way tojudge 
of Affairs abroad, but by Events; and things 
having ſacceeded but ill on the Side of Spain, 
or at leaſt very ſhort of the ExpeQations we 
were filld with, that a Revolution there might 
be compaſs'd with as little Trouble as it was 
here, we readily give into any Inſinuations 
or Surmiſes, be they never ſo groundleſs or ex- 
travagant, That impute the Event we did not 
expect, to ill Conduct or Miſmanagement; tis 
the Nature of Mankind, they would fain be 
knowing, or judging ar leaſt, whether they 
know or not; which makes them catch at every 
Shadow of a Reaſon, to account for things, eſ- 
pecially when they don't go to their Mind; 
they take for granted, wherever there is want 
of Succeſs, there is a Fault; and 'tis ſome A- 
mends they fancy for a Difappointment, if they 
can firſt lay the Blame ſomewhere, no matter 
where: Tis this Humour makes this Complaint 
ſo popular; and when the Faction has given 
out that the War in Spain has been neglected, 

tis eaſily believd by thoſe that know no better: : 
but a very little Examination will clear up this 
* 2 Matter 
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Matter to the meaneſt Underſtanding. 
This Complaint muſt mean one of theſe 


two Things, either that the Parliament has 
not been mov'd to make ſufficient Proviſion for 


the War in Spain, or that the Proviſion made 


by Parliament has been miſapply'd ; and that 
either here at home, or by thoſe who have 
commanded the Forces that have heen ſent thi- 


ther. If the Parliament was not moved to make 


ſufficient Proviſion for the War in Spain, or 
there was any Neglect here at home, it will 
concern thoſe whom this Complaint comes 
from, to ſhew they had no Part in the Manage- 
ment they now complain of, or elſe they will 
come themſelves into ſome Part of the Blame; 
unleſs it can be prov'd that they made pro- 
per Remonſtrances againſt the Manner in 
which this War was carried on. If the Neg- 
lect was not here but in Spain, if they miſap- 
ply'd the Mony, and return'd falſe Muſters, or 
did not manage the Troops they had to rhe beſt 
Advantage, let thoſe who were entruſted with 
the Command there look to that. Tis a pret- 
ty great Preſumption, there was no Fault in 
hat was to be done here at home, that they 
who in that Caſe had moſt Reaſon to complain, 
have been ſo ſilent, tho? it ſo highly concern'd 
them, for their own Honour, to. remove the 
Blame of our ill Succeſſes from themſelves : But 
to come a little to Particulars. ' This Complaint 


is dated with one Conſent from the Battle of 


Fimanga, and yet, in all Reaſon, they ought 
to have look'd back at leaſt one Year further : 


For *tis yet a Secret how the mighty Advan- 


tage we had over the Enemy upon raiſing the 
diege of Barcelona came to end as it did, when 


we | 


L 
we had ſo fair a Proſpect of making an entire 
Conqueſt of the whole Kingdom: Why don't 
they ask, What was the true Reaſon that ob- 
lig'd K. Charles to loſe ſix Weeks at Barcelona, 
when he ſhould have been haſtening to Madrid? 
Why my Lord G. and the Portigueſe General, 
who lay ſo long in the Neighbour hood of 24a. 
drid, could have no Intelligence from thoſe 
who commanded in Catalonia? Why, when 
K. Charles did at laſt: march to join the Portu- 


gueſe, his Orders were not obey'd, when he 


deſir'd that all the Troops that could be drawn 
together ſhould be ſent to reinforce: thoſe he 
had with him, which might have enabled him 
to give the French a Battle, and have ended the 
War on that ſide at once? And as to the 
whole Conduct of the War in Catalonia, to the 
End of that Vear, why don't they ask, What 
Care was taken in tranſmitting Muſter-Rolls, 
and what became of the Money iſſued for that 


Service? Why the Pay for full Companies was 


given to the Captains, when they had not ten, 
nay ſome not five Men in them; which made the 
Spaniſh Service ſo beneficial to the Officers, that 
they return'd home full of Money, a Thing ve- 
ry uncommon in Soldiers, and of which among 
the inferiour Officers in the Flanders-Army, 
tis not eaſie by all I have ever heard, to find a 
ſingle Inſtance? One would think when ſo 
much Complaint is made upon this Subject, 
theſe were proper Points to be enquir'd into; 
which, as great a Secret as they are at preſent, 
may one Day be laid open, ſo as every body may 
be able to ſee what Neglect there has been, and 
whoſe Door it lies at: But to come to the Bat- 
tle of Almanza, from which their Complaints 
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are dated, what occaſion'd the Loſs of that Bat. 
tle, or which comes to the ſame thing, what 
gave the French that great Superioricy of Troops, 
I have told you before, it was the Reinforce- 
ment which the French, by the Evacuation of 
the Milanexe, were at Liberty to ſend from 
Italy to Spain; a Thing which in England we 
did not know till it was too late to fence a- 
gainſt it. What Pains had been taken here at 
home, to enable K. Charles to recover the 
Ground he had loſt, upon his Retreat from Ma- 
drid, has been ſo well ſhewn in an Anſwer I have 
read to that Part of Faults on Both Sides which 
relates to this Matter, that I ſhall beg Leave to 
refer the Reader to it. „ | | 

As to the general Scheme of the War on 
that Side, and the Proviſion made for it, let 
thoſe who clamour upon this Head ſhew us that 
they diſapprov'd it, and let them tell us what 
they thought wrong, and how they would have 
had it mended, and then we may think for once 
there is ſome Sincerity in what they ſay; but 
till then I ſhall take Leave to ſuſpect all they 
fay on this Head is only an Invention to infuſe 
groundleſs Prejudices into the People againſt 
their beſt Friends : And'for my own part, 1 
am fully perſwaded that theſe Writers, or thoſe 
at leaſt whoſe Tools they are,. have been long 
convinc'd, from all the Experience we have 
had of the Spaniſh War, and particularly from 
the Battle of Almanza, and what follow'd upon 
it, that the beſt thing for England, is to draw 
the War on that Side into the leaſt Compaſs we 
conveniently can, and keep on the Defenſive 
only, contenting our ſelves with maintaining 
the Footing we had got, without pretending 
to 
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to more than to be in a Readineſs to lay hold of 
any favourable Opportunity of Action, which 


either the Weakneſs or Negligence, or ill Con- 


duct of the Enemy, might offer, or which we 
might be invited to by the Encouragement gi- 
ven us by thoſe that are in the Auſtrian Inte- 
reſt. This, I dare ſay, thoſe Gentlemen think 
is the true Foot we ſhould put the Spaniſh War 
upon: and that it ſhould be chiefly carried on 
by taking Foreign Troops into our Pay, and 
not employing our own Men, which can't be 
done without the greateſt Inconveniencies ; be- 
fides that, at this Time, they may, tis plain, 
be much more uſefully employed nearer home; 
and therefore I can think nothing to bejfarther 
from theſe Mens Thoughts than what is ſo much 
in their Mouths, that this War has been neg- 
lected, and that greater Proviſion ought to have 
been made for it: My Reaſon why I think 
them ſo inſincere, is plainly this, that they 
can't but know the great Difference there is be- 
tween an Offenſive and Defenſive War, and that 
what they ſeem to contend for is impracticable, 


and the moſt effectual Way we can take, never 


to have what their Writers and their Friends 
pretend to be ſo mightily concern'd for; Tis 
ſo evident to all that know any thing of theſe 
Matters, upon how unequal a Foot the French 
and we muſt make an Offenſive War in that 
Country ; But nothing can make this ſo plain 
as to put a Caſe to yon, 

Suppoſe. then, to humour theſe Men, we 
were to ſend from hence an Augmentation of 
20000 Men, or for. our own Share 10000, to 


Catalonia, ſhall we not then have 10000 leſs in 


Flanders, and may not the French leſſen their 
4 Army 
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Army there by the ſame Number? Suppoſe 
then the French and we both would ſend an Aug- 
mentation of 10000 Men thither, let us te what 
will be che Conſequence : . The Men we fend 
will be tranſported at a very, great Charge, -and 
we can never make any tolerable Gueſs when 
114 will come thither, and conſequently can 
be ſure of nothing, that depends upon their Ar- 
rival, which may be near a'Twelvemonth from 
the Time they lay ready to embark; and when 
Deductions are made for Sickneſs and Deſer- 
tion, while they lie at Portſmouth, waiting for 
Ships and Winds; and for what Numbers of 
them may die at Sea, in ſo long a Paſſage, eſ- 
pecially if any malignant Diſtemper get among 
them, when we conlider how unable theſe Men 
will be for Service, upon landing after ſo long 
a Voyage, which will make it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for them to go-into Quarters of Refreſh- 


ment, before they take the Field; the Chance 
they have of arriving at the moſt unwholſome 


Seaſon of the Year, the Difference of that Cli- 
mate from our own in all Seaſons, the Numbers 
that will be ſwept away by drinking immode- 
rately the ſtrong Spaniſh Wines, which 'tis im- 
poſſible to keep Men from, when they are eaſy 
to be come at, and the intemperate eating of 
rich Fruits, which are always very fatal to an 
Army; the many Men that will be loſt by ma- 
roding in a ſtrange Country, before they know 
where they are, a Word Soldiers are well ac- 
quainted- with, and by which an Army loſes 
more Men than can be eaſily imagin'd by. thoſe 
who are Strangers to theſe Matters; when all 
theſe things are conſider'd, after ſo much Ex- 
pence and Time, I believe our 10090 at = 
; | En 
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End of two Months after their Arrival, will, 


upon a modeſt Computation, be found not to 
exceed 4000 Effective. Let us now ſee what 
will become of thoſe Men France ſends: They 
may be fetch'd from Dauphine and that Neigh- 
bour hood, and their Place may be ſupply'd 
from the Rhine, and theirs again from Flanders. 
They may be ſent at the moſt proper Seaſon of 
the Vear; their March may be made in a Month 
or ſix Weeks; their Arrival may be known to 
a Day, and all things may be concerted againſt 
the Time they ſhall be fit to enter upon Action. 
Their Tranſportation coſts nothing, and when 


they arrive, they are what they ſet out, tcoco - 


Men; and the Wines, and Fruits, and Climate, 
are ſo little different from their own, that cis 


very little they ſuffer from them. I may add, 


that their Religion procures them better Quar- 
ter from the Peaſants of the Country, than He- 
reticks can hope for, which makes no inconſide- 
rable Difference: So that to France tis in a 


manner the ſame thing in all Reſpects to ſend 
Men to Spain as tis to Flanders; but to us, cis 


not only a vaſt Expence, but almoſt all to no 
Purpole. -- -- | 
But this is not all; I would ask theſe Gentle- 
men, how theſe Troops when they come to 
Spain ſhall ſubſiſt; how they ſhall get Horſes, 
or find Forage, or be provided with ſufficient 
Magazines ? They that know any thing of 
Spain, can tell them (but I know they don't 


want to be told) that the Country is not able ta 


ſubſiſt its own Inhabitants, much leſs an Army 
of Foreign Troops, thoſe Parts eſpecially that 
are in our Hands: And [I have heard that one 
great Reaſon for venturing the Battle of . 
E. | —_— 
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manxa was, that as few Troops as tis faid we 
had there, they were too many to ſubſiſt, and 
that they muſt have ſtarv'd if they had not 
foughr. Now if the Country won't furniſh 
Neceſſaries, whence are they to be fetch'd? 
Why, either from England or Italy; except ſome 
ſmall Matter that may be had from the Coaſts. 
of Africk. And is not this a pretty Method to- 
ſubſiſt an Army? Ask thoſe who know any 
thing of our Flanders-Armies, what would be- 
come of them, if Bread and Forage were to be 
brought to them by Sea, from Places 30, 50, or 
100 Leagues from them? Ask them, what 
Straits they are put to, when only a little Bad 
Weather has ſpoilt the Roads, tho' their Ma- 
gazines be but four or five Leagues from them? 
Ask them, how inconvenient in general 'tis 
for them, when they can't be ſuppiy'd by Wa- 
ter with the Things they want, tho” Flanders 
be the fineſt Country in the World ro ſubſiſt an 
Army in, tis ſo. fruitful in Corn, fo full of 
good Towns, and affords fo great a Quantity 
of Wheel-Carriage. Ask but theſe Queſtions, 
and you will be preſently convinc'd, how dif- 
ficult ic. muſt be to ſubſiſt an Army in Catalonia, 
when a great Part of their Subſiſtance muſt be 
brought by Sea, and from Places ſo remote; and 
the little the Country it ſelf affords, muſt be 
fetch'd often- times a great way, and over ſuch 
Mountains, as no Carriages can paſs; all muſt 
be brought by Mules, which coſt a great deal, 


and are not to be had for Money, in ſuch Num- 
bers, as a very moderate Army has occaſion 
for, In ſhort, to ſubſiſt any Army in this Coun- 
try is very difficult; they muſt often be in great 
danger of ſtarving, while they depend on * 
| and 
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and Seas for their Proviſions; and to ſubſiſt a 
great one, which theſe Gentlemen would ſeem 
to argue for, is abſolutely impoſſible. 11 
Let us now fee how it ſtands with France in 
this Point: Even as well as they can wiſh ; for 
"Lis a very ſnort Paſſage from Marſeilles and Tou- 
lon to Roſes and other Ports on that ſide ot 
Spain, and the Provinces of France that lye nea- 
Teſt to their own Ports, are extreamly fruit- 
ful, ſo that Magazines may be erected in them 
with all the eaſe imaginable ; and when the 
Winds won't let their Ships come out, which 
does not happen very often, they have a Re- 
ſerve in Caſe of Neceſlity, and can ſupply their 
Troops by Land. Such a 8 7 Advan- 
tage has France over us in making War on that 
ſide, even upon Suppoſition of maintaining but 
a moderate Army there, that ſhall act Offen- 
lively, and be to make great Marches in ſo bar- 
ren a Country; and if we would ſend a great 
one thither, (not that I think any Army could be 
very great by the Time it was there) theſe In- 
conveniences.would increaſe in_a double Pro- 
portion at leaſt ; that is, ſending twice the 


Number would be attended with four times the 


Diſadvantages, thrice the Number with ſix 
times, and ſo on; but this is ſo plain, that I 
can't think it needs any farther Illuſtration: 
Need ] add, how hard it is to recruit the Troops 
in this Service, which one may be ſure finds no 
Voluntiers; and thoſe the Law. would giveto it, 

will of two Evils be glad to chooſe the leaſt, and to 
prevent being ſent to Spain, will liſtthem ſelves in 
any other Service, Befi des, when theſe Recruits 
are rais'd, how ſhall they be ſent? In ſmall Num- 
bers by. the Packet-boats? But how often are 
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they taken ? And when they come to Lisbon, 
how ſhall they get on to Catalonia? And it 
they are kept till they can have the Opportu- 
nity of a Convoy, how long will they be wan» 
ted, and how inſenſibly will they moulder a- 
way, while they lie expecting the Time they ſo 
little wiſh for? And is not this a bleſſed 
Place to puſh the War in, where a great Army 
can neither be had, nor ſubſiſted, nor recrui- 
ted, without the utmoſt Difficulties, the grea- 
teſt Hazards, and perpetual Diſappointments? 
know but one ſure Effect f ſuch a War, and 
that is, that were it conſt antly fed, it would 
ſoon eat up all our Men: For every twenty 
effective Men in Spain, England loſes at leaſt 
threeſcore: And our Treaſure iſſu'd for that 
Service, we ſhall have reaſon to think, ſinks in 
the ſame Proportion as our Men do, if we con- 
ſider the Expences of Tranſportation, and of 
Supplies ſent from hence, the Danger they go 
in from the Enemies Ships of War and Pri- 
vateers, the Exchange of Money between En- 
. and Genoa, the exceſſive Price which 
Things will coſt that are bought there for Ca- 
talonia by the time they get thither, the 
Charge we are at to get Horſes for our Ca- 
valry, which one with another, coſt as much 
# five ſent to Flanders. A flight View of theſe 
and the other neceſſary Articles, beſides the 
ſtanding vaſt Expence of maintaining ſo great a 
Part of our Fleet in the Mediterranean, will ea- 
ſily ſhew you, that to extend this War would 
ſerve to little elſe but to exhauſt us of our Mo- 
ney, as well as Men. In ſhort, both Men and 
Money fhrink almoſt to nothing, when they 
come thirher, in compariſon of what they were 


when 


impoſſible, even for the New M 
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when they went from us: From all which 1 
can't but conclude, That nothing can be greater 
Nonſenſe, or rather greater Viſlany, than what 
theſe Writers, or thoſe that dire them, tell us 
upon this Head: For they know all this to be 


true, that there is no Pretence for the Complaints 


they make of the War on this ſide having been 
neglected, but that on the contrary, nothing 


can be ſo ruinous to England, as the Meaſures they 


would hurry us into. We can't have a better 
View, with what a Diſad vantage we make an 


Offenſive War in Spain, than our Affairs there 


give us at this Time, when the greiteſt Ad- 
vantages are loſt, thro' the utter Inability we 
are in to ſupport them ; for we can neither 
ſend them timely Help, nor ſo much as know 


what it is they want. Which, by the way, is 
another Circumſtance, that ought to cure us of 


our Fondneſs for this War. The French King 
can hear from thence in as few Days as we 
commonly do in Weeks ; and that regularly ; 
whereas we are always at Uncertainties. This 
we are all at preſent ſenſible of: The Impa- 
tience we have for theſe four Months and 
more been in, to know what our Friends are 
doing there, makes every body feel the Wanr 
we have of Intelligence from thoſe Parts; we 
know nothing but what the French are pleas'd 
to tell us, who won't loſe, we may be ſure, 
the Opportunity to impoſe upon us what they 
think moſt for their Purpoſe; which makes it 
ro 
take the proper Meaſures to ſupport our 


Troops; tho* could we have known as much 
'and as early as we would, all Relief from 


hence muſt have come too late. to enable our 


Men 


* 
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Men to keep the Ground they had with ſo 
much Glory gain'd ; and thus it muſt always 
be, unleſs we could foreſee, ſome Time before, 
when a Battle will be loſt or won, and provide 
accordingly ; otherwiſe every thing muſt come 
out of Time; while the French, in the mean 
while, have it in their Power to ſhape their 
Meaſures, as the Exigencies of Affairs require; 
of which we have ſeen a melancholy Inſtance in 
the Support they have given the D. of Anjou, 
when his Affairs ſeem'd to be deſperate and 
paſt Remedy. They can hear quickly, have 
the Means to ſupport him always near,. and can 
concert things with that Exactneſs, as to make 
them all hear ta a Point; whereas we can nei- 


ther know nor do what we would, and the 


Uncertainty our Preparations are unavoidably 
attended with, makes it impoſſible to depend 
on them, or to concert any Meaſures againſt 
ſuch or ſuch a Time, if they muſt wait the Ar- 
rival of Succours or Supplies from England for 
their Execution. In a word, all things con- 
ſpire to make Spain the legſt. deſirable of all 
Places to puſh the, War in; and one ought ra- 
ther to wonder we have been able to maintain 
our Ground there ſo well, than complain that 
more has not been done, or pretend I know 
not what Neglects to account for it: The 
thing is ſo plain, it ſpeaks it {elf ; the Dutch are 
ſo convinc'd of it, that they have never, for 
theſe three Years. paſt, been prevail'd with to 


ſend any freſh Troops thither ; England only is 


to be, perſwaded into theſe wiſe Meaſures, as 
if we could not be ruin'd faſt enough. - 
If you have any Doubts. about the Truth of 
any thing I have ſaid on this Head, I will put 
4 you 
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ou into a Way how you may eaſily inform your 
f: Get a Sight of the Accounts of the ſeveral 
Embarkations that have been made for Spain, 
both before and ſince the Battle of Almanca, 
and obſerve the Diſtance of Time between the 
Encampments of the Troops to go on board, 
and their taking the Field in Catalonia: Inquire 


into the Numbers the Regiments conſiſted of 
when they march d for theſe Encampments, and 


how ſtrong they were when they join'd our Ar- 
my : Ask ſome of the Officers of the ſix Regi- 
ments that were broke into others, a little be- 
fore the Battle of Almanza, how many private 
Men they left when they came away, and ſome 
of them will tell you, that their Regiments had 
not above 50 Men in them, and ſome not ſo 
many. I can't ſuppoſe. you will pretend theſe 
Inconveniencies ariſe from any Neglect in the 
Admiralty, becauſe that is no Part of the 
Complaint theſe Gentlemen make, and you 
know the Sea Affairs have generally been in the 
ſame Hands which we are at preſent ſo much 
pleas'd with. If this be then a true State of this 
Matter, I can compare Mens being fond of en- 
larging the Scheme of the War in Spain, to no- 
thing but to Shakeſpear's ſtrange Alacrity in Sinł- 
ing; for fink we ſhall, and that very faſt, if the 
Advice of theſe Writers be purſu'd. | 

But if this be the Caſe, you will ſay, Why then 
did we at firſt begin a War in Catalonia, or have 


not long ſincequitted it? This admits of a ve- 


ry eaſie Anſwer, if we look back into the Po- 
ſture of Affairs at that Time, and conſider 
what it was we propos'd by making War on 


that Side, and what were the true Reaſons that 


engag d us in it: Such an Enquiry will hew you 
12 ie 
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It was begun with the moſt promiſing "Appears 


ances in Favour of it, could we but fucceed 
in the firſt Step; and tho” they have not anſwer d 


our Ex pectat ions, yet when ſd good Footing 
was once got, we neither cou d nor ought to 
have quitted our Ground. When the Forces 
which began that War were firſt embark' d, twas 
very difficult to determine at this diſtance, 
which was moſt for the Service of K. Charles 
and the Common Cauſe, to land in Catalonia, 
or attempt to give ſome Relief to the D. of Sa- 
voy, which he was at that time in the greateſt 
Want of ; the Deciſion of this was left to the 
two, Kings of Portugal and Spain, and their Mi- 
niſters, who were beſt able to judge what Part 
was beſt to take; and after the Matter had been 


thoroughly confider'd, *twas reſolv'd for Cata- 


lonia, upon the preſling Inſtances of K. Charles, 
and the many and repeated Aſſurances that had 
been given him of the good Diſpoſitions of the 
Spaniards to declare for him, as ſoon as he ſhould 
have any firm Fobting in Spain, and be in a 
Condition to protect them. For we did not 
pretend to conquer Spain, or to force a Revolt 
upon them, but to favour one, ſuppoſing them 


.Inclin'd to it; and what made the Experiment 
the more worth trying, was the deſperate Con- 


dition of Affairs in Italy, which this was thought 
the likelieſt Way to give ſome Relief to, by 
obliging the Fren h to take off a Part of that 

Weight of Troops with which the Duke of Sa- 
voy was ſo violently preſs'd: Beſides, - you 
may remember that at the Time this War in 
Catalonia was begun, we had not the leaſt Proſ- 
pect of making ſuch mighty Conqueſts in Flan- 
ders, which was ever) Inch of it in the French 
54 a FE On Hands, 
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Hands; and *twas more than any body cou'd. 
tell, when it wou'd be otherwiſe, much leſs. 
cou'd they hope to ſee any poſſibility of Pene- 
trating into France on that fide, which we 
have had ſince the Ramellies Campaign fo fair 
a. Proſpect of. Theſe Circumſtances of Af- 
fairs, the Appearance there was of loſing all 
in Italy, and of getting nothing in Flanders, 
made it very reaſonable for us to try the In- 
clinations of the | Spaniards ; and had they an- 
ſwer'd better the Aſſurances that had been 


given, whatever Body of Troops had for 


once been carry'd thither, had doubtleſs been 
very well employ'd, to give them Counte- 
Nance. | 
| Theſe were the Motives, upon which the 
War was begun on that ſide, and nothing but 
Experience could have convinc'd People, that 
Spain might not have been had for going for 
eſpecially when thoſe who were preſum'd to 
be the beſt Judges, were fo ſure of the Succeſs 
ſo that nothing could have juſtity'd our not ma- 
king the Tryal; whatever had been ſaid againſt 
it, would not have been believ'd, while the In- 
conveniences of this War had not yet been felt, 
and for that Reaſon could not be ſo certainly 
judg d of. 3 | 
Theſe were great Inducements to try what 
might be done there, and the firſt Attempt met 
with Succeſs ; for the Enemy not being pre- 
par'd for us, and the People on that ſide being 
pretty much in our Intereſt, Barcelona ſoon fell 


into our Hands, and all Catalonia with it; and 


we gain'd Footing enough to encourage a Re- 
volt in the other Kingdoms, but not to force 
one, unleſs they bad been more diſpos'd to it 
ee 1 them-· 
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themſelves ; in which Point no body wants to 
be told, they faiPd : But tho” this Conſequence, 
which we hop'd for from our Succeſs, did not 
follow from it, the Advantage we had gain'd 
was too conſiderable to be parted with; for by 
being Maſters of Barcelona, we kept up Life in 
our Friends, and gave a perpetnat Alarm to 
our Enemies, who were by this Situation of ' 
ours, oblig'd to leſſen confiderably their Ar- 
my on the ſide of Portugal, which one might 
have expected would have turn'd to a better 
Account than it did, and wou'd have enabl'd 
the Portugueſe to have made ſome Impreſſion on 
Spain. But that is not all, as long as we had 
fuch a Footing, and the Enemy could not de- 
pend on the Inclinations of the People to the 
Duke of Anjou, which by what they had ſeen 
in Catalonia, they had reaſon to be very appre- 
henſive of, they were forc'd to employ an Ar- 
my, much ſuperiour to ours, to obſerve our Mo- 
tions, not knowing to which ſide we might turn 
our ſelves, or Where an Inſur rection might 
break out in favour of us. And beſides the 
Diſtraction, Uneafineſs, , and great Expence 
this new War created the Duke of Anjou, and 
his Adherents, it oblig'd him to diſcover his 
Diſtruſt of the Spaniards more than he had done 
before; and to ſhew, he thought himſelf ſafe 
only in French Armies, as well as French Coun- 
cils; which could not but make a great deal of 
ill Blood, tho' nat ſo much as might have been 
hop'd for from the old Spirit of that Nation. 
Theſe, you will allow, were no ſight, Reaſons 

or maintaining the Footing we had in Catalonia; 
much more will you think {o, when you reflect, 
that this little Piece of Spain had four Years a- 
: 3 
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£0 let us into a full Poſſeſſion of the Whole, had 
not a moſt fatal and unaccountable Miſmanage- 
ment ruin'd all; not to inſiſt on ſeveral other 
good Effects; ſuch as keeping his Holineſs, and 
che other Ttalian Princes in awe, who diſcover 'd 
but too much Inclination to a League With Frauc 
the alarming all the Southern Coaſt . 
giving Encouragement to the Sevennois, and 
other New Converts, who had long ſhewn they 
would ſtir if they could; which created a freſh 
Trouble and Expence to the French King, by 
obliging him to keep Troops on that ſide, ro no 
other end, but to obſerve the Motions of his 
own Subjedts ; and in the laſt Place, had it 
ſucceeded, tis to this we had ow'd the Whole 
of the Grand Project againſt Toulon. Theſe 
are ſuch Advantages of the Spaniſb War as will 
ſufficiently juſtify the beginning and purſuing 
of it in the mariner we havedone, eſpecially 
ſince the Reduction of Minorca has made it ſo 
ſafe and eaſy to keep a good Squadron all the 
Year in the Mediterranian. But theſe Purpoſes 
are all anfwer'd, while we confine that War 
within moderate Bounds, and pretend to keep 
on the Defenſive only. "There is no need of 
enlarging the Scheme of the War, which in- 
ſtead of doing Service to the Common Cauſe, 
would make us loſe ſeveral of the Advantages 
we have by it, while it lies in a narrow Com- 
paſs, and would endanger what we might 
maintain, while we extend our ſelves beyond 
our Strength, and graſp at more than we can 
hold; belides the other great inconveniences, 
which I have ſhewn you, muſt follow the ma- 
king an Offenſive War on this fide, which can 
never poſlidly ſucceed, unleſs the Caſtilians were 
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more our Friends, or more were to be expected 
from the Portugueſe, And even a Defenſive 
War, Experience has ſhewn us, is much better 
carry'don by Foreign Troops, which not only 
ſpares our Men, but ſaves a great deal of Mo- 
ney, and is much more convenient for the Ser- 
vice, the Paſſage being ſo much ſhorter from 
Italy than it is from England. And yet we all 
ſee, that notwithſtanding the Endeavours to 
ſupport King Charles upon his late Victories, no 


| Reinforcement has yet been ſent him, even from 


thence, as feaſable as it feems, and as great 
Occaſion as he has for them; and the Reinforce- 
ment that was laſt ſent, *tis known did not ar- 
rive till the middle of June, tho it was inten- 
ded and order'd, that they ſhould be there in 
Fanuary. Thus difficult it has been to main- 
tain this War on the Foot it has been hitherto 
upon ; and from Experience we may be ſure, 
thus it will be, and worſe, proportionably 


worſe, as we enlarge it. And therefore I'can't 


think, any body does in earneſt mean more, 
than to do what we deſign, without loſs of 
time, but not to defign more than is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, or to extend the Compaſs 
of the War. oy 9 
But they tell us, there is a Neceſſity for it, 
and that Spain is not otherwiſe to be had: By 


why ſo? Have they never heard in Phyſick o 


ſuch a Term, as Revulſion, which teaches to 
remove the Evil from one part by proper Ap- 
plicat ions, not to the Part it ſelf, but to its 
Oppoſite ? Or have they not ſo much Me- 


chanicks, as Children can teach them, who if 


they would throw down B, which is at the 
T OP of A, and ont of their Reach, will — 
5 . 2M ; ly 
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ly try if they can't pull down A: They know 
almoſt by Inſtinct, that tis all one whether you 
PR B directly, or that which ſupports 
t. And tis the ſame thing with Spain ; it that 
Kingdom ;be ever recover'd, it muſt be by 
proper Applications to France. France, all the 
World fees, is the Support of the Duke of 
Anjou, and if this Support be forc'd from him, 
he will as ſurely tumble, as if you cou'd pull 
him with your Hands from the Throne he has 
uſurp'd. Since therefore we can't reach him, 
we ſhould ſet our ſelves with all our Might 
to pull from him his Support, and then 
he muſt fall on courſe : How near we 
have been ſucceeding in this, you can't 
want to be told. And how it came not to 
be quite done, your Friends know with 
out being told; and how much ſoever they 
may like the Reaſon of this, Pm perſwaded 
they don't much like to hear of it. And if 
Spain be not gain'd - this way, one may with- 
out the Spirit of Prophecy foretel, itnever will 
be gain'd at all. IT, T9 
Read now again theſe admi'rd Pamphlets, 
and when their general Declamations have a- 
mus'd you, and you begin to think there is 
ſomething in them, then turn to this true 
State of the Caſe, and the Miſt they have caſt 
before you will vaniſh ; their Harangues will 
leave no more Impreſſion upon you, than the 
famous Doctor's Speech does upon thoſe that 
look into his Sermon. But inſtead of thoſe 
Impreſſions, I cannot but think there will re- 
"main vpon your Mind, as there does on mine, 
an utter Deteſtation and Abhorrence of the 
black Villany and Malice ſome Men have us'd 


to 


LL 
to ruin the Reputation of the ableſt and moſt 
faithful Miniſters, and to hazard every thing 
that is dear to us as Engiiſh-wmen and Proteſtants, 
rather than not compals their own deſtruQive 
Ends. | 8 334451 

I remember, I have often thought, upon the 
late intended Invaſion of the Pretender, that 
it was on his part a very fooliſh Enter prize; for 
tho? it might anſwer the Purpoſes of - France, 
and force us to am ill Peace, ĩt could hardly fail 
to end in the Ruin of him and his Friends. And 
I am of the ſame Opinion with reſpe& to our 
Domeſtick Invaders, if I may uſe that 
Expreſſion; the Publick indeed may ſuffer by 
them, as much as France can wiſh, but if it 
ſnould have the good Fortune to eſcape the 
Danger, it is threatned with; the Attempt 
that has been made upon it will, I am per- 
ſwaded, ſooner or later bring inevitable Ruin 
upon themſelves. : | 

But we are both, I dare fay, ſufficiently 
tir'd for one time; I ſhall therefore take leave 
of you for the preſent, with Aſſurances that 
you ſhall, in a very while time, hear again 
from, 


SIR, | p 
Your moſt faithful, 
Humble Servant. 
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Poſtſcript. 


[nee theſe Papers were in the Prefs, the ill 
8 News is come of a Battle loſt in Spain af. 
ter the Glorious Actions of Almanara and Sara- 
goſſa; Two Victories ſo great in themſelves, 
and in the Conſequence of them, that they 
might have been deciſive of the War, if the 
Portugueſe had join'd ; which I am very ſorry 
they did not, for the ſake of the common 
Cauſe, and even of the young General him- 
ſelf, ſo juſtly applauded for his fearleſs Zeal 
both in Fighting and Speaking for the Service 
of his Country. But tho? this nnfortunate;Bat-_ 
tle has too much juſtify'd what I have faid a- 
gainſt enlarging the Scheme of the War in that 
Country, I ſtill hope we may be in a Conditi- 
on not much worſe than laſt Year, and able to 
continue acting in the Defenſive manner I have 
recommended. 
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N. B. The Second Letter will be publiſ#'d 
next Saturday. | 
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